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Ventilation in Chemical Works 


HE problem of safety in industry is always 

prominently before works managers and others who 
have charge of process plants. Most human beings 
have moments of carelessness in which their judgment 
fails to warn them of danger and accidents result. 
When to this general failing is added lack of knowledge 
of the risks involved, particularly with such insidious 
gases as carbon monoxide and nitrous fumes, and in 
more or less unusual circumstances, the dangers run 
may be very considerable. For this reason workmen 
must be looked after by the technical staff, and all 
possible opportunities for accidents must be removed. 
To this general feature of industrial work two 
additional adverse factors have now been added 
on account of the war. Firstly, there will soon 
be introduced into industry a considerable proportion 
of unskilled labour comprising people of both sexes who 
have not hitherto been used to work in factories. The 
dangers due to ignorance, and to some extent to care- 
lessness, wil] thus be increased. Secondly, from the 
start of the war it has been obligatory on everybody to 
avoid showing lights during the hours of black-out and 
this has raised problems of illumination and ventilation 
that have not always been successfully solved. 

In works where chemicals are handled the usual 
safety regulations for machinery and other normal 
industrial plant apply and will, of course, be carefully 
watched by the factory inspectors. Provided that there 
is adequate illumination of machinery and _ other 
moving parts, including valves, furnaces, tanks and 
so forth, the new conditions should not cause any 
particular difficulty. But to these normal safety con- 
siderations must be added this special one of dangers 
from breathing or coming into physical contact with 
chemical substances that are not normally met in 
industries other than those manufacturing or using 
chemicals. These dangers are frequently not sufficiently 
recognised even by the regular employees in _ the 
chemical industry and there will certainly be added 
dangers due to the inexperience of the new workers, The 
dangers of physical contact with dangerous substances 
can be readily met by dissemination of the necessary 
cautions during the period of training and, where 
necessary, by insisting on the use of protective clothing. 

The principal danger, however, is likely to arise, 
and, indeed, in some works has already arisen, from 
breathing atmospheres contaminated with greater or 
lesser concentrations of dangerous gases. The sole and 
sovereign remedy is to prevent these gases from reach- 
ing dangerous proportions in the air. This is achieved 
in the first place by taking care that leaks do not occur 
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in the plant, aid in the second place by maintaining 
adequate ventilation. Everything that has been said 
here has been no more than a repetition of normally 
good technical practice. Ventilation, however, falls 
into a different category because of the difficulties 
created by blacking-out the premises. This is a matter 
of extreme importance and the experience of the past 
winter has emphasised the need for tackling the problem 
resolutely. It 1s a measure of the importance of this 
problem that the Chemical Engineering Group and the 
[Institution of Chemical Engineers devoted their joint 
March meeting to a paper on this subject by Mr, E. W. 
Murray, one of H.M. Inspectors of Factories. 

Ventilation is a problem that must be tackled by 
every factory according to its individual lay-out. It 
may be necessary to use fans, either the suction or the 
pressure type, though in many instances natural 
ventilation can be used successfully. There are many 
devices, some of which were described by Mr. Murray, 
which enable adequate ventilation to be maintained 
without allowing the slightest egress of light from the 
ventilators. Further information upon this subject can 
be obtained from the Government publication ‘‘ Factory 
Ventilation in the Black-out ’’; there is also a British 
Standard ventilator light trap, and examples have been 
described in THE CHEMICAL AGE, for example, on page 
six of our issue of July 6 last. Inspectors of factories 
are also fully able to advise upon the problem of 
ventilators. Even when this has been done, however, 
there may often be certain spots in a factory where 
there is little or no ventilation. These places should be 
diligently sought for by all works managers in the 
interests of the efficiency of their factories and the health 
of their employees. Frequently the best solution of the 
problem is to put it into the hands of a qualified 
ventilating engineer. 

Closely allied to this problem of ventilation is that 
of comfort during working hours. The employee will 
do his or her best work when conditions are such that 
the air is fresh and the temperature adjusted to the 
type of work in hand. Under some conditions com- 
plete air-conditioning will be found a paying proposi- 
tion but in general the effect aimed for must be to keep 
the feet and legs warm and the head cool. The air 
should never become too highly saturated with water 
and in general in this country adequate ventilation will 
achieve correct air saturation. The temperature may 
be as low as 55° F. for heavy work or as high as 60° F. 
for light work and offices. Evidence is accumulating 
that this problem of ventilation is of the highest 
importance for the maintenance of our war effort. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T.N.T. Poisoning 
H: \\V EVER many precautions may be taken against occu 


pational diseases in chemical works, there is always the 
danger of new troubles of the kind rearing their ugly heads 


< 


when new processes come into operation under new condi- 
tions. War conditions might be expected to give rise to such 
troubles; but it is rather surprising that the first detailed 
report of the kind should come trom a country that is not at 
war. The Swedish Institute for Public Health, according to 
a Press Bureau report quoted in the Manchester Guardian, is 
now concerned with new occupational diseases brought about 
by tactors operating under war conditions, or, shall we say, 
These include 
dermatitis from handling explosives and producer-gas poison 


the necessity of preparing a sticng defence. 


ing. In normal circumstances skin-troubles are rarely heard 
of in connection with explosives manufacture, but, where 
hurried and improvised conditions.obtain, there is apt to be a 
recrudescence of this trouble, thanks to neglect of personal 
hygiene and to badly ventilated premises. The common 
offender is, as is well known, T.N.T., which causes derma- 
titis by actual contact with the bulk material or, still more 
readily, with the dust. It is stated that the irritant pro- 
perties are derived from lower nitro-impurities, such as 
dinitrotoluene, but fatal 
attributed also to tetranitromethane. Given the warning, 
however, it 1s sufficient to say that cases of T.N.T. poisoning 
have been reduced to a minimum by careful attention to per- 
hygiene, factory conditions precluding 


cases of poisoning have been 


_ 


unnecessary 
handling of the material, and proper dust-control. A weekly 
medica] inspection and the use of masks, gloves, and fre 
quently laundered overalls for workers i: | 
contamination practically eliminates all risk. 


danger of 


Dangerous Gases 

HE problem of dealing with gases in chemical works 

arises directly from the question of adequate venttlation 
of factories, which is the subject of our leading article this 
week. Under most conditions of combustion more or less 
carbon monoxide is produced. It is the poisonous constituent 
of coal gas and water gas and it is contained in large amounts 
in producer gas and blast-furnace gas. It is also produced 
as an exhaust from internal combustion engines and from 
coke fires; it is to be noted that a coal fire becomes a coke 
fire when the bright flame has disappeared. Because carbon 
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monoxide is colourless, odourless, and tasteless it is not 
detected readily, and because its first symptom is loss olf 
Probably thi 
gas is responsible tor the great majority of the gassing cases 
both in industry and in domestic lite. Nitrous fumes are a 
good second from the point of view of the number of fata 
These fumes may be tormec 
directly as part of a chemical process or indirectly by the 
action of nitric acid carelessly spilt on carbonaceous matte: 
or wherever nitrous explosives are incompletely detonated o: 
subjected to slow combustion. At sea their virulence wa 
well illustrated in the Jast war by the death rolls whic! 
followed the H.M. Russell and 
large proportion of those who had 
been exposed to the fumes of burning cordite succumbed t 
their effects. 


power in the legs. escape is often impossible. 
I 5>; 


or serious cases OI gassing, 


sinking of 
Aritaunia,. when a 


ships 


The action of nitrous fumes on the lungs is 
very like that of phosgene; but they are particularly danger 
ous because they do not produce any marked immediate dis 
comfort, and men may therefore fail to realise the seriou: 
danger that may follow their inhalation. 


The Effect of Nitrous Fumes 


ROM a medical point of view, when nitrous tumes come 

into contact with the moisture that is always present in the 
respiratory tract, they form nitric and nitrous acids, produc 
ing a local caustic etiect, to which is superadded a genera! 
systemic action due to absorption of the alkali nitrites formed 
by the interaction of the acid with alkaline secretions in the 
presence of oxygen. ‘The difficulty is that even the general 
medica] practitioner may not recognise a case of poisoning as 
due to nitrous fumes because the initial symptom of coughing 

generally transitory and a period of quiescence varying 
trom 2 to 24 hours or more, according to the conditions of 
exposure, precedes the onset ot the acute symptoms, afte 
which the course of a possibly fatal illness may be run in a 
few hours. The high-pressure conditions at which industry 
is working are probably causing workmen to take greate! 
risks in handling these dangerous gases, and it cannot be too 
yvreatly emphasised that the precautions mentioned in out 
leading article should be taken by every works manager as 
an urgent duty and an essential contribution to our war 
effort. 


Antiseptics from the Soil 

HE inter-relation of the different branches of chemistry 

—in this case agricultural chemistry and biochemistry—is 
shown to advantage in the recent work of R. J. Dubos, a 
bacteriologist working at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York. Trained as an agricultural chemist, 
Dubos conceived the original idea that the bacteria associated 
with the decay, in the soil, of plant and animal tissue might 
be utilised to decompose any unwanted organic material such 
as pneumonia bacilli. His experiments, which have been 
graphically described by the scientific correspondent of the 
Vanchester Guardian, proved that this was indeed the case, 
and he was able finally to isolate a definite substance, pro- 
duced by a definite bacillus, which was the cause of this dam- 
aging effect. At first obtained in association with a protein 
ielly, the substance was eventually isolated in small quantity 
in crystalline form; it was found to have the approximate 
formula C,,H,,, N,, 0,,, m-p. 230° C., and mol. wt. 1400. 
from its property of being able to kill all gram-positive 
bacilli its discoverer has named the substance gramicidin, In 
fact, pneumonia bacilli will not grow in broth containing one 
part gramicidin in 10°. Dubos believes that an analysis of the 
pecularity here shown by all gram-positive bacilli may lead to 
the revelation of important facts about the structure of bacilli 
in general and the mechanism of antiseptic effect, and 
-ventually to the systematisation of the discovery of new 
drugs as required. 


Meat-Packing By-Products 
AST quantities of nitrogenous waste are accumulated in 
the processing of animal carcasses and have represented a 


major problem in disposal since the waste products are not 
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very sullable tor use as tertilisers. The surprising discovery 
has now been made that destructive distillation of mixtures 
of meat-packing waste and the fatty acids of vegetable oils 
leads to formation of valuable chemicals in the shape of fatty 
acid nitriles, pyridine, quinoline, and aliphatic amines. The 
crude distillates are sometimes usable without further treat- 
lent as insecticides and solvents. Vegetable, animal, or 
palm oil, Jard, etc.) may be used directly as the 
source of tatty acids, but the most economical forms are the 
vaste fatty acids such as those obtained in the refining of 
vegetable oils (cottonseed oil acids are a particularly cheap 
waste product in the United States). In an example of the 
pplication of the process (B.P. 525,866; Armour and Co.), a 
mixture of equal parts digester tankage (which contains dried 


blood, skin, and various carcass residues) and fish oil is made 


7 


: ‘ 
nsf oils 


into a paste with sand and heated in a still at a suitable tem- 
perature. The nitriles from the distillate include 
lower fatty acids (valeronitrile) and higher fatty 
acids (palmitic, stearic, etc.). Coal tar has hitherto formed 
the principal pyridine and quinoline, but the 
increasing use of therapeutic and other products derived from 
these bases has invested the search for alternative sources of 
supply with special importance at the present time. 


isolated 


those ot 


source ot 


Physical Research in Russia 


ena ING a Institution lecture by Professor 
Cockcroft, comment was made in a leading article in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE some time ago on the remarkable character- 
istics of helium, emphasis being placed on its extraordinary 
behaviour in the neighbourhood of absolute zero, notably its 
very low Hitherto it has been held that liquid 
tremendous thermal conductivity, but 
according to information which has just reached us, Professor 
P. L. Kapitsa, Director of the Institute of Physical Problems 
and a member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
claims that as a result of research he has been able to show 
that in reality the apparently high thermal conductivity of 
liquid helium is connected with the suprafluidity of the 
liquid. Kapitsa is stated, furthermore, to have determined 
that the value for the viscosity of helium is considerably 


Royal 


viscosity. 


helium possesses 
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lower than that tound previously and that this gave grounds 
for assuming that liquid helium in general possesses no 
viscosity whatever. This, of course, directly contradicts all 
theoretical conceptions of liquids. In order to ensure adequate 
supplies of the gas for his researches on the behaviour of 
liquid helium, Kapitsa developed a new type of machine cap- 
able of producing 4 litres of liquid helium an hour, this being 
25 litres more than was possible with the older types ot 
machine. As a result of Kapitsa’s work, large quantities of 
liquid helium have now been placed at the disposal of scien- 
tists in the Soviet Union. Kapitsa is now designing a 
machine for producing gaseous oxygen. The technique in this 
held has been revolutionised by his discovery of a new 
method for cooling air without employing high pressures, 
t.e., four to six atmospheres instead of the 200 required in 
previous machines. As a consequence, it is claimed, there 
are grounds for believing that the Soviet Union will soon 
have at its disposal the cheapest industrial oxygen in the 
world. 


Sulphur Dioxide for Organic Reactions 


[QUID sulphur dioxide is an excellent solvent medium 

when carrying out reactions involving the use of catalysts 
ot the aluminium chloride type. It is a good solvent beth for 
many organic compounds and for metallic halides (or their 
double compounds) ; side reactions are largely suppressed and 
higher yields of the desired products are obtained in many 
cases; being non-inflammable it reduces the fire hazards 
normally associated with reactions in question. Among the 
numerous reactions which can be performed in liquid sulphur 
dioxide, according to B.P. 532,685 (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.), are the formation of amyl benzene from tertiary amyl 
chloride and benzene, of acetophenone from acetyl chloride 
and benzene, of amyl phenol from tertiary amyl chloride and 
phenol, of benzophenone from benzoyl chloride and benzene, 
and of resorcinol monobenzoate from resorcinol and benzoy! 
chloride. Sulphur dioxide is also a convenient medium in 
polymerisations (¢.g., polyamylenes from di-isoamylene) and 
isomerisations (¢.g., isoamylene and trimethyl ethylene from 
normal pentene). 








MODERN DETERGENTS, II 


Advances Due to Recent Research 


by GEORGE S. COLLINGRIDGE, B.Sc. 
(Continued from ‘ The Chemical Age,’’ March 15, 1941, p. 152) 


NEI characteristic of sesquisilicate that should be recog- 
nised by users who combine it with other ingredients 1s 
that it absorbs water somewhat more readily than 
Metal containers should therefore 
be used where long storage is contemplated. 

Trisodium phosphate (the familiar TSP) is already too well 
Known and widely used to call for detailed comment in this 
brief survey. 


cleaners, 


does sodium metasilicate. 


Its genera] utility in paint removers, metal 
dish-washing compounds and detergent specialities 
venerally must, however, be noted. The fact has been pointed 
ut that, 
serves extremely 


among its other advantages, trisodium phosphate 
wel] in bottle-washing compounds with 
sodium metasilicate, owing to the fact that it counteracts the 
induly high wetting power of the latter. This characteristic 
high wetting power otherwise tends to cause the detergent 
solution to creep into the bearings of the bottle-washing 
nachinery and displace the lubricant. The emulsifying and 
leflocculating properties of trisodium phosphate are quite 
exceptional. Dr. C. A. Tyler considers that ‘‘ trisodium phos- 
phate has probably been the basis of more detergent com- 
pounders’ fortunes than has any other individual] ingredient.”’ 
Various writers, during recent years, have attempted to 


evaluate the detergent activity of starch, kaolin, etc., when 
such materials are incorporated in soaps. The findings are, 
at best, controversial—although certain selected grades of 
china clay do actually exert a colloidal detergent effect, since 
they augment the absorptive powers of the soap for grease 
and dirt. In fact, experiments have shown that the amount 
of colloidal kaolin soap required to convert a given quantity 
of water completely into lather is only about three-fifths of 
that required when using soap alone; despite the inability of 
the kaolin to promote a lather by itself. 

From the soapmaking point of view, one of the most inter- 
esting discussions to appear in print during the past year o1 
two was the paper on the Detergency of Fit and Nigre, by 
Dr. R. L. Datta and his collaborators.° Their experiments, 
carried out in the Bengal Industrial Research Laboratories, 
rather surprisingly stress the high detergent value of the 
nigre as compared with the “ fitted ’’ soap separated from it. 
This indicates that there is some preferential separation of 
fatty acid constituents in the fitted soap and the nigre, which 
profoundly affects the detergency of the fitted (2.e. resultant) 
soap. The analyses show some separation of low-molecular 
acids and fatty acids of lower titre in the nigre. In fact, it 
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can be deduced that some low-molecular fatty acids favouring 
wetting and some highly unsaturated fatty acids tavouring 
thereby maintaining 
level of the original soap mixture and 
to a considerable 
s work on this subject continues. 

nt action of rosin and rosin-tatty-acid soaps has 
recently been studied by Pohie and Speh,’ who have come 
to the following conclusions as a result of carefully 
standa rdised laboratory washing tests: (1) Rosin soaps made 
trom different gu produced from longleaf and slash 


& 


emulsification had passed into the nigre, 
its detergency at the 
lowering the deter 
degree. Dr. Datta 

lhe deterge 


gency of the ntted soap 


rosins 


pine gums, have equal detergent action; (2) the presence ot 
aps of oxidised rosin acids has no effect on the detergent 
action tf the rosin sOap ; 2) the detergent action of soaps 


de pyroabietic acid, abietic acid and hydrogenated 
rosin parallels their ability to lower the surface tension of 


water and the amoul 
1 the 
rosin soap solution 


it of hydrogen present in the rosin acids; 
ilders that increase the alkalinity of the 
pron es the — action of the solu- 

5) the blending of rosin soap with tallow soap improves 
the detergent action of the tallow soap in solutions having a 


addition of bu 


oap concentration of 0.25 per cent. or more; (6) temperature 
affects the detergent action of rosin and coconut oil soaps 
re than tallow soap. 


Sulphated and Sulphonated Detergents 


(he chemistry, manufacture and application of those impor- 
tant but extremely variegated wetting and emulsifying 
agents, the sulphonated oils, were briefly discussed by the 
present writer in a previous issue of this journal.* Anothe: 
and oe ames article on the subject of sulphonated oils 
app red under the name of A. E. Sunderland in the Ameri- 
can jo oabaatiry Soap (Oct.-Dec., 1935). More recently, a timely 
and comprehensive volume on the subject has been published, 
which shows that sulphated, or sulphonated oils as they are 
usually called, are remarkable not only for the variety of 

aterials which may be sulphated, but also for the variety 
of products which may be obtained trom one material. The 
produced by the interaction of sulphuric acid and 
aturated components of a fatty oil are not only com- 
are liable to be altered according to 


compounds 
the uns 


plex in themselves, but 


the washing and neutralising procedure. This new work 
brings the chemistry of sulphation and related analytical 
ethods completely up-to-date.*® 
Detergents are the most important and most widely used 


auxiliaries, and largelv because of research 
mproved textile detergents that the introduction on a 
commercial scale of fatty alcohol has been 


ade possible — disad ordinary soaps are well 


sulphates, etc., 
vantages oO! 


known (¢.g., tormation of insoluble lime and magnesium 

aps in hard water, instability in acid media, etc.), and it 
was these disadvantages that led to the first step away from 

ay amely, the sulphonation of oils instead of saponifica- 
tion. From the early Turkey red oils developed the more 
highly sulphonated products of the Monopol brilliant and 
Prestabit oil tvpes: but though in many ways admirable, all 


these products were noticeably lacking in emergent prope! 


ties. The next research development, the Nekal or naphtha 
lene sulphonate derivatives, also exhibited a m degree of 
detergency 


The serious attack on soap-substitute problems started in 
1926, when chemists began systematically blocking or modify- 
ing the carboxyl group, COOH, in saponifiable fats and oils, 
thus removing the root cause of soap’s inherent deficiencies. 
This led directly to the discovery of the Igepons. Probably 
the most successful method of dealing with the troublesome 
COOH group consists, however, in transforming it into the 
harmless CH,OH or alcohol group. This material may be 
sulphonated, to give the popular fattv alcohol sulphates or 
sulphonates : 

H,SO, or HOSO,OH + ROH = ROSO,OH + 
ROSO. ,OH + NaOH = ROSO,ONa + H,O. 
suitable fatty alcohol. Thus if R is lauryl 
the end-product ROSO ONa would be sodium laury! 


H,O 


where R is a 
alcohol. 
ulphate 
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Investigation along another line has given the polyglycerol 
esters. Fully esterified glycerin is insoluble, but if partially 
esterified, solubility and scouring properties appear. If the 


glycerin is heated at 200° 
such as caustic soda, 
esterification yields 
and excellent deterg 
values, from 1 to 8. 


r 7 . + | 
The Use of ** Builders 
A comparatively recent patent’® relates to detergent c 
positions containing water-soluble salts of aromatic sulphons 
acids. 
of a non-caking tree-flowing solid detergent; this comprises 


-300° C. in the presence of a catalyst 
one obtains diglycerol, which on part 
a polyglycerol ester with good resistaice 


rent properties over a wide range of /H 


The invention consists in a process for the production 


the formation of an aqueous solution or suspension of a wate 
soluble salt of an aromatic sulphonic acid and a builder, and 
the drying of the aqueous solution or suspension by spray- 
drying or drum-drying to give a powdered or flaked product 
having a moisture content of 1.5 to 5 per cent. and an 
apparent specific gravity of o.1 to 0.5. The proportion of 
water-soluble salt of an aromatic sulphonic acid to builder 
nay vary over wide limits, but it is preferred that the com. 
position should contain at least 20 per cent. by weight of 
the builder. ‘The quantities of materials suspended or dis- 
solved in the drying solution may also vary widely, but it is 
preferred to employ a solution containing between 10 and 60 
per cent. by weight of dissolved or suspended material. The 
term ‘‘ builder ’’ refers to the usual water-soluble inorganic 
salts employed in the soap and detergent industries. 

Examples of water-soluble salts of aromatic sulphonic acids 
which may be employed as the chief active constituent are 
the dodecyi and tridecyl benzene sodium sulphonates, and 
water-soluble salts of benzene, toluene, diphenyl, naphtha 
lene, and analogous sulphonic acids which may be either 
alkylated or not. More specific examples are the alkali metal 
alts of alkylated naphthalene sulphonic acids, e.g., 
isopropyl-naphthalene sulphonic acid, alkali metal salts of 
alklyated diphenyl sulphonic acids, e.g., butyl-diphenyl] sul- 
phonic acid, alkali metal salts of hydroxy- y-dipheny] sulphonic 
acids, @¢.g., butyl -ortho-hydroxy-dipheny] sulphonic acid, 
alkali metal salts of higher alkyl substituted benzene mono- 
or polvsulphonic acids, e.g., such acids substituted with the 
amyl, hexyi, heptyl, octvl, decyl, undecyl, tetradecy] 
and pentadecy! radicals 

The alkyl aromatic sulphonic acids having relatively heavy 
alkyl groups, e.g., more than 8 and less than 16 carbon atoms, 
may conveniently be obtained by halogenating kerosene frac- 
tions containing the desired number of carbon atoms, con- 
densing with the aromatic hydrocarbon, and sulphonating the 


nonyl, 


product. 
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MESSRS. KHODES, BRYDON AND YOUATT, Waterloo Engineer. 
ing Works, Stockport, have just issued price list 785 (can- 
celling all previous lists), dealing with their self-priming 
pumps. It is pointed out that self-priming self-starting 
pumps are especially useful when the liquid to be lifted is 
below the level of the pump, and that air leaks, dissolved 
in water or vaporising liquids, etc., cause no trouble 
when such pumps are in use. Though a standard type of 
pump is provided, with two external ball-bearings, pumps 
can be constructed that are suited to dealing with special 
types of liguid. 
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Calibrating Horizontal Tanks’ 
A Simple Method for the Chemical Engineer 


LYHOUGH calibration of horizontal cylindrical tanks 

with dished ends is a subject that has already occupied a 
good deal of space in the technical literature, there is a factor 
involved in methods previously published which pre 
vents their having the widest possible applicability. These 
methods are based on standard tanks in which the radius of 
the dished ends is equal to the diameter of the cylindrical 
portion of the tank, whereas there are a good many tanks that 
have an end radius smnalles tank 
diameter. Then ug desirable to be 
the calibration curve for a given tank, even if standard, when 


most 


either larger o1 than the 


ain, it a able to derive 
les or charts for this purpose are not available. 

ihe method proposed depends upon the simple geometry of 
---Perspecivive 


FIG.1 Plen ond 








R = Radius of tank R \ 
Ry Kadius of end — ~ 
R"= Redius of liquid level at depth y -— _— ™ 
y = Liguid cepth _--Segment 
a = Semi- chord LZ 
b = Jriangle altitude _ 
c = Chord 1 : — 
h = Segment height ‘ 

— Y 

— — 


eleyvyatici- 





drawing the curve ot Fig. 3. [his curve is a plot of the 
areas ot the several segments. against the height of the liquid 
level. When it hds been smoothed it represents at any point 
the area of the liquid surface in the tank end when the liquid 
height is as shown. It is now possible to make a table of 
I juid volumes in the end for the 


the tank diameter. 


various heights up to halt 








his is done by the summation of volumes contained in the 
end between a number of closely spaced liquid levels. To 
avold multiplication, the area scale of Fig. 3° should be 
expressed in square inches. Then the volume in _ cubic 
inches between levels 1in. apart is very nearly equal 
to the mean area of each thin slice of tank contents. 
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Steps in calibration of horizontal tank ends without use of special tank tables 


the dished end. In the accompanying drawings, Fig. 1 is a 
perspective of one end of the tank showing the liquid level 
standing at height y above the bottom. Fig. 2 is a cross- 
section of the tank end which is to be used graphically in 
determining the volume of liquid in the end for various 
For this purpose the tank end is laid out to a con- 
venient scale, say 1 in. to : it. The problem now is to deter- 
mine the actual shape and area of the exposed upper surface 
oi the liquid, when the liquid height is y. The area is that 
shown shaded in Fig. 1. This is done by considering Fig. 2 
first as the elevation and then as the plan of the tank end. 
(he point where the level y touches the end is projected to 
the tank centre line and then the view is rotated mentally 
through go° to become the plan. The distance from this pro- 
ected point to the centre of rotation of R’, the radius of the 
end, is R”, the radius of the shaded segment which represents 
the liquid surface. That the shaded segment so obtained is 
actually the liquid surface for height y will be evident if one 

nsiders a sphere of radius R’, in which liquid stands at any 
height other than R’. The liquid periphery will be a circle 
with its centre on the vertical centre line of the sphere, and 
ts radius equal to the horizontal distance to the sphere. 


Le\ els. 


— 


segment can be evaluated in various 
Most engineering handbooks contain tables for the 
irea of a segment in terms of A, the height of the segment, 
ind ¢ the length of the chord. If such tables are at hand, 
le the drawing for # and ¢ and determine the area directly. 
If the tables are lacking, the calculation of the area is one 
of simple geometry if a protractor is available, or of trigono- 
metry if a table of tangents is at hand. Such calculations are 
tedious, less accurate graphical 
Taking half the segment, 
construct a triangle of base a and altitude 4 such that its area 


approximates that of the half segment. Then the area of the 
wh] 


lhe area of the shaded 
Wavs. 


Tone 


however, and a somewhat 


approximation can be employed. 


e seoment wil] be a x #&. 

To make the calibration the areas of several segments cor- 
responding to a number of liquid levels between zero and half 
the tank diameter must be determined, each as shown above. 
These levels need not be at regular intervals, but enough of 
them must be taken to permit a good degree of accuracy in 

* From an article by Chesman A. Lee in Chen 
1941, 48, 2, 137. 


> Met Eng, 


Using the chart prepared by the method of Fig. 3, read off 
the area at each 1 in. level from the bottom to the tank centre 
line. Starting at the bottom at zero add each volume between 
the 1 in. increments, recording the accumulated volume at 
Make a second tabulation, multiplying the values 
in the first column by 2, to give the volume in both ends. As 

heck of the volume at the midpoint, calculate what this 
-hould be from the formula V = (zh/6) (3a° + A*), where V 
is the total end, or the half volume of two 
of the total end segment, and a is the 


each level. 


volume of one 
ends, # is the height 
half chord, or 2. 

Che tabulation now may be converted to whatever units the 
completed calibration is to have, such as cubic feet, or gallons. 
For the former, divide by 1728, for the latter, by 231. 

The main body of the tank must now be calibrated for each 
centre line. This may be done in 
Handbooks give tables of volumes per inch 
of depth and foot of length. Or with a table of areas of seg- 
ments, the volumes at a number of depths can easily be cal- 
plotted, so that the volumes at each inch of 
depth can be read from the curve. Or, the segment areas can 
above. At any rate, a volume 
curve should be drawn for the cylindrical portion of the tank, 
using the units decided on for the final calibration. Then 
the volumes for each inch of depth are read off and added 
to the corresponding volumes for the two ends in the tabula- 
tion, this last representing the total volume of the tank. 


inch of depth up to the 


various wavs 


culated and 


he calculated as mentioned 








PROTECTION OF CHEMICALS FROM GAS 
CONTAMINATION 

The importance of taking precautions to prevent drugs 
and chemicals from being contaminated with any poison- 
gas that might be used by the enemy is noted in a recent circu- 
lar of the Wholesale Drug Trade Association. Wherever pos- 
sible, articles that might be damaged in this way should be 
protected in metal bins or containers with covers kept in posi- 
tion. Liquid preparations should be protected during the pro- 
cess of manufacture and particularly the finished product. 
Articles packed in cardboard boxes should be stored in such 
a way that they cannot be damaged—articles packed in tins 
hould have adhesive tape around them so that there is no 
possible chance of eas working its way to the product. 
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Income Tax Allowances 


Observations on New Provisions 


>r17 ‘ . *} . , . " , 
ng ior the return oft income 
and E in { 


respect of the year ending April 5 next will 
shortly be distributed, and although manutacturers and others 


under both Schedules D 


. 


are adoubtiess familiar with the malin teatures ot income tax. 


they will probably welcome the following observations on 


the newer provisions and Changes 

According to which returns the higher amount, tax is now 
payable under either Excess Profits Duty or National Defence 
Contributions and for income tax purposes such tax is deduct- 
le aS a trading expense, on the other hand. amounts pay- 
War Damage Bill 
treated as capital and are, 
deductible either fo1 Profits 


ions Or income tax purposes, 


unde! the 
hen it becomes law are to be 


ipie as i1nsurance premiums 


ieretore, not Excess Duty. 


nal Defence Contribut 


" , } } 
A new allowance to! qaepreciation Nas already been envis 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. This will be in 


addition to the present allowable deductions under the 
bsol ! Rul he bal he su for hinery 
()bsolescence Rule (the balance ot the sums tor machinery and 


»lant in the wear and tear list when obsolete machinery. etc.. 
replaced): the Renewals Rule (small articles, etc.): and 


the yearly percentage deductions under the Wear and Tear 
Rule, and it will apply the deduction procedure already 


included in the Excess Profits Duty provisions to income tax 


and National Defence Contributions. The amount which may 
be deducted will be over and above the ordinary wear and 
tear allowance for exceptional depreciation in respect of 
buildings, machinery and plant (provided after January 5, 
1927). which mav be considered as likely to become redundant 


or to aepre late 1n 
] 7 ] >} o 7¢@ } > . ~ 7 
a tinal ascertainment otf this special allowance. deductions in 


, 


war. Pending 


value with the end of the 
respect of periods before the end of the war are permitted up 

| ' P 
oO 10 per cent, ol the sum to be allowed. providing the case 
seems clear for an eventual allowance. 


Deductions as trading expenses can be claimed for allow- 
ances made to employees called to the colours (or to their 
amounts paid to 


employees for evacuation expenses where place of business has 


: wy eee - et a, Baw 
wives and hildren) and similarly for 


been changed 


Except in cases of actual alterations or additions to the 


structure of a building which come within the ‘“ capital 
category, deductions can be claimed in respect of most 
expenditure for A.R.P. purposes, fire watching, etc. An\ 


A.R.P. equipment, etc., in the nature of machinery, such as 


. _ 


fire appliances, air filtration plant ana 
1O! i WeEalT ana tear 


so forth, would qualif\ 


allowance. 


[he following are the wear and tear allowances of particu- 
lar application to the chemical] industry, the figures includ 
ine the extra fifth allowed (by Finance Act, 1938) over and 
above Ora] I percentage iLow nces — 
Chemical plant ot sulphuric acid pl Q per cent 
Electrical plant on ve “ a of 
Other plant ads a =e 6 
All motor vehicles abe — * eo «28 
Sulphuric acid manufacture 

Chamber Process: Nitre plant, ammonia 


towers 


xidation plant, and plant used in con 


nection therewith. chambers and incidental 


plant. chimney stack, de-arsenicating plant, 
concentrating plant “ a we “oe 
Contact Process Towers, blowers, grease 


separating and pressure-balancing chambers, 


pre-heaters, superheaters. 


i I 


heat inter-changers, 
converters and contact mass, absorption ves- 
sels, weighing tanks and machine plant for 
nlatinisation and revivification ... - a. 
Either Process : 


phur raw 


Plant for dealing with sul- 


hand 
burners, power plant, acid eggs, storage tanks, 
cisterns and connections, fans, pumps, rail- 
way tank wagons ia 


Ban = 
material. mechanical and 


18 


and 54 per cent. isobutane. 


the employment of anhydrous ferric 
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Branched-Chain Hydrocarbons 
The Use of Reaction-Promoters in Catalysis 


HE conversion of straight-chain hydrocarbons into their 
isomers is now carried out on a vast 
petroleum and allied industries. 


scale by the 
Lower saturated members 
ike isobutane and isopentane are important intermediates in 
the manutacture of anti-knock petrols, while isobutylene is 
polymerised to rubber-like materials. lsomerisation is gener. 
ally etlected by heating the corresponding normal hydroca: 
bons in the presence of a metallic halide catalyst, but it is 
only in recent years that the operating conditions leading to 
high vields of the 

established. 


branched-chain members have been 
High Boiling Points Avoided 

formation of by-products with undesirably high boilin 

points was one of the early drawbacks. 


S 
In the case of butane 
nis has been overcome by passing the vapour at below 200° C., 
ver a Catalyst aluminium chloride 
deposited on pumice or silica at a rate allowing for a contact 
ime of only some 20 seconds (B.P. 517,758). An exceptionally 
etncient support for the halide catalyst is a substance like 
kaolin or pipeclay which contains a small percentage of 
water, the latter reacting with the aluminium chloride to 
orm hydrochloric acid which acts as a_ reaction-promote! 
8.P. 516,659). A mixture of 88.5 mol. per cent. #-butane 
d ii.5 mol. per cent. isobutane was passed at 150° C. and 
contact time of 93 seconds over a mixture of 74.8 parts 
treshly sublimed aluminium chloride and 29.8 parts pipe 
vy, the latter substance having been previously dried at 
°C. The reaction product contained 46 per cent. #-butane 
Under otherwise identical condi 
ons the use of a pipeclay which had been dehydrated at 
i00° C. resulted in a yield of only 26 per cent. isobutane. 
[he catalytic efficiency of aluminium chloride, when used 
one or in the presence of hydrochloric acid, is improved by 


mass comprising 


chloride as promoter 
116 gm, butane which had been previously 
saturated with hydrochloric acid were agitated in a 
pressure hours at 100°C. with 
aluminium chloride containing 1.7 per cent. ferric chloride. 
(his treatment resulted in 80.24 per cent, conversion to isobu 


B.P. 528,178). 
steei 


vessel tor 24 13.35 gm 


tane. In the absence of ferric chloride the conversion was 


i.1 per cent., while in the absence of both ferric chloride and 
acid it was only 25-92 per cent, 
Gustavson Compounds 
Promising results have been obtained by the use as catalysts 


the so-called Gustavson compounds. The latter are double 


compounds of aluminium halides and aromatic hydrocarbons 


-uch as butyl benzene and tripropyl benzene. They are 
stable at 150° ies but 
In one example of their application 
B.P. 526,215) 40 c.c, of the aluminium chloride-butyl benzene 

plex were heated with 100 gm. #-pentane for 2} hours at 


»><° C. and 18 hours at 20° C. 


which are helow 


Ce iic rally i 
decomposed by water. 


iquids 


to form a reaction product con. 
ainin® 8.7 per cent. isobutane and 18.3 per cent. isopentane, 
e balance being unchanged 2-pentane. 
The efficiency of aluminium chloride or its Gustavson com 
pounds is adversely affected by carbon monoxide and sulphu 
pounds. Elimination of such impurities from a poly 
merised cracked butane-butylene fraction is effected by spray 
ing the crude material into the top of a tower packed with 
Raschig rings and provided with a cooling coil at the top 
and a heating coil at the bottom. Carbon monoxide escape 
it the top and the butane passes from the tower at the bottom 
into a scrubber packed with caustic potash which absorbs sul 
phuretted hydrogen. The purified butane is mixed with 
ivdrochloric acid before entering the catalyst chamber which 
is packed with a mixture of aluminium chloride and kaolin 
(he formation of other catalyst poisons by reaction between 
.e acid and the lubricant of the feed pump used for the latter 
is prevented by the use of a lubricant of the polymerised 
alkene type (B.P. 530,253). 
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The Institute of Metals 


T Hk thirty-third annual meeting of the Institute of Metals 
was held at 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, on March s. 
fhe President, Lieut.-Col. the Hon, R. M. Preston, D.S.O.. 
was in the chair. 

In presenting the annual report, the Secretary stated that 
the Council regretted the non-fulfilment of the hope expressed 
1 year ago by the retiring president that the president might 
‘be able to point to a condition of peace.’’ The war con- 
tinued to present many fresh problems to the Council. Though 
it hampered some of the Institute’s activities on the social 
side, it brought out the Institute’s value—particularly through 
the /ournzal, the Joint Library, and the Information Depart- 
ment—to members faced with special technical problems in 
their daily work of furthering the success of the nation’s 
effort to meet the varied requirements of H.M. Forces. The 
supply in war-time of non-ferrous metals and alloys by mem 
bers and their firms had been a heavy undertaking, and the 
Institute had had its share of the problems involved. 

Membership had been well maintained. That the roll 
showed a drop of 100 was not surprising in view of the 
removal of the names of members in Germany and Italy. The 
names of members in countries over-run by Germany had been 
placed on a suspense list. They were included in the total 
f 2237, but in present conditions could not contribute to the 
Institute's subscription income. The War-Time Emergency 
Fund helped to make good this loss of income and to meet 
the extra costs of paper for the Journal, stationery, postage, 
and other items. The Council was very grateful to the firms 
who have so generously contributed to the fund. During the 
vear Professor A. M. Portevin was appointed an honorary 
Mr. John Fry appointed a Fellow on 
relinquishing the honorary treasurership, which he had held 
ior 10 years. 

Lieut.-Col. 


member. was 


Preston was re-elected President of the Insti- 


FERROUS 
Birming- 
Research Association. Pp. 


ANALYSIS OF CAST 
Taylor Austin, F.1I.C. 


lron 


(\HE SAMPLING AND CHEMICAL 
METAL: 3rd Ed. By E. 

The British Cast 
140. 155. 

(his work, originally published in 1929, and now rewritten 
nd greatly lists all available methods for 
chemical examination of cast ferrous 
als, excluding steel, though the majority of the methods 
applicable to this material. It covers the determination 

all the elements commonly found in white and grey cast 
ron, pig iron, and malleable cast iron, Methods are also 
iescribed for ascertaining the amounts of less common ele- 
ents present in these materials. A completely new section 
lealing with the examination of ferro-alloys has been added 

the present edition. 


ham: 


enlarged, 


the sampling and 


~_ 
-* 


ad 


Many of the procedures have undergone considerable modi 
ication and much new material covering recent analytical 
ievelopments has been incorporated in the text. Alternative 
methods are given in many instances and their comparative 
ccuracy and limitations discussed. The basic chemical prin- 
‘ples underlying each procedure are separately treated in 
rder to assist the reader’s understanding of any particular 
Process. General technique is described and 
recommended analytical tolerances are given; and notes are 


laboratory 
icluded on the care and maintenance of platinum apparatus. 


INNING PRACTICE AND CONTROL: 2nd Ed. By Osman Jones, 
F.I.C., and T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Chapman and Hall. Pp. 311. 32s. 

It is some indication of the demand for this large and wel] 
produced volume that, after an interval of only four years, 
/ second edition should be called for. The authors’ modest 
um, expressed when they brought out the first edition, that 


London: 





Council’s Report at Annual Meeting 


tute and other oithcers and members of the Council were 
elected as tollows :—Vice-president: Dr. W. T. Griffiths; 
Members of Council: Mr, Roosevelt Grithths, Dr. J. L. 
Haughton, Mr. F. S. Mitman, and Dr. H. Sutton, D.Sc. The 
election, since the last meeting, of 52 ordinary members and 
25 student members was announced. 

lt was announced that the 1940 Institute of Metals Platinum 
Medal had been presented to Dr. Paul D. Merica, The medal 
could not be personally presented by the president, as 1s 
customary, but it was presented at the British Embassy, 
Washington, D.C., by Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador 
to the U.S.A. The president announced that Dr. C. H. 
Desch, F.R.S., past-president, had been nominated to receive 
the Institute of Metals Medal for 1941. [he medal, which is 
placed yearly at the disposal of the Council by the Mond 
Nickel Company, Ltd., is awarded ‘*‘ for outstanding services 
to the non-ferrous metal industries.”’ 
from the 
president, in which he urged that the Institute should extend 
its bounds to include the refinery, and even the smelting, of 
metals mineral These subjects were covered in 
theory by the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, but in 
tact the great majority of mining men had little time for the 
long-term to the development of their 
Speaking as a mining man with no more than a 
smattering of knowledge of the many intricate problems of 
non-ferrous metallurgy, Colonel Preston stated that he felt 
sure that some form of close co-operation between the Insti 


The meeting concluded with a short address 


and ores. 


research essential 


industry. 


tute and the mining interests would be of great benefit to both 
parties. It would enlarge the scope, the usefulness, and the 
influence of the Institute of Metals; for the miners it would 
help in the solution of many problems which the harried prac- 


tical man, intent on production, had little time to consider. 








A Chemist’s Bookshelf 


they *‘ might put together a book oi practical value,’’ has 
surely been fulfilled; and it is significant that practically all 
the revision that the volume has had to undergo has been in 
the form of additional matter. The standard practices 
detailed in the first edition still hold good for the most part. 
Incidentally, one of the most attractive additions is the 
number of new illustrations that have been provided. 
Curiously enough, the most conspicuous addition—a whole 
chapter on packing 
authors’ 


foods in glass containers—belies the 
original definition of their subject, vzz., ‘‘ foodstuff 
hermetically sealed and processed in a metal container.’’ But, 
as they point out, this form of food-packing is now practised 
by so many canners, that the chapter was included to com- 
plete the book as a work of reference. New methods of 
analysis in the examination of canned food are of particular 
importance to the chemist, and, in these days especially, 
Chapter XV, with its clear exposition of the methods of fat 
rendering and solvent exfraction of waste, bears 
careful rereading. 


animal 








IRON-NIOBIUM ALLOY 
A new alloy which possesses great strength at high tem- 
perature has been developed by the General Electric Research 


Laboratories, Schenectady, U.S.A. It consists of iron with 


— 


a small amount of niobium (columbium), a relatively rare 
element for which but few uses have been found. The niobium 
exists in the new alloy as a definite chemical compound with 
the iron, but is finely dispersed. Alloys containing 3 per cent. 
niobium have high rupture strength at 600° C. and can be 
used extensively in steam turbines, where metals are sub- 


jected to great stresses at high temperature. 
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“ 
Exports from Canada 
Large Increases to Empire Countries 
4 UME remarkabie results are revealed in the recently pub 
ished anaiysis ol _Lanadlan exports LOT 1g40. l here is no 
space here to publish tull details, but some of the increases 
are extraordinarily satisiactory. 
Exports to Egypt showed the most remarkable increase, [is 


ing tO $6.4 Mmliiloh irom {ess thah $400,000 10 i939, Wilh 
$4.8 million of the total in the single month of Decembe! 
nere were phenomenai rises the purchases of Canadian 


Exports to the Union 
sritish India at $11. 


¥ 


~v0Us D) Most Ol the ik mpuire COUNLTIes 


South ATrica at 237 © m1iilon and to 


miliion were more than doubie the 1939 value. Those to New 
toundiand at $12.6 million, to lreland at $5.8 million, to the 
Straits Settlements at $4 3 million, and to British Guiana at 
$2.6 million, all increased by one-half. Shipments to British 


5 ‘ a 2 
Last Africa rose trom $793,000 to $4.8 million. Exports to 


. 


all Latin-American countries except Colombia recorded a 
narked increase, and Portugal proved an excellent customer 
by taking $1.35 million worth of goods as against $170,000 in 
939: 
ihe United Kingd and United States, of course, were 
he largest importers accounting together for o1 per cent. ol 
the total exports (77 per cent. in 1939). The former, at $508 
uillion, was the largest customer, outstripping the U.S. figure 
$443 million, though both showed a considerable rise, the 
esponding 1939 figures being: U.K., $328 million; U.5S., 
> 350 111100, he grand total vaiue of exports, at $1179 


1 } ; a; m 
Was 27 per cent. higher than 1939 and 18 per cent. 


higher than the peak year of 








Dichloroethylene Plastics 


Copolymers with Vinylidene Chloride 


HE substance known as asymmetrical, or 1: :1-dichloro- 

ethylene is a id boiling at 37° (¢ which has been 
known for about 50 years. Only in the lJast two or three years 
has it acquired commercial importance, but it is now used 
yn a large scale in the United States for the manufacture of 
plastic materials. It is more « ly known as vinylidene 
chloride, which name at once licates its close relationshiy 
to vinyl chloride and suggests the possibility of conversion, 


like the latter. into plastic materials In fact both these sub. 


stances form the basis synthetic textiles, vinyl chloride 
entering into the manufacture of Pe-Ce fibre and Vinyon, 
while a synthetic product resembling rattan is now made from 
Saran (a vinylidene chloride-vinyl chloride copolymer plastic 
introduced to 


Seats in 


, . y + 4 . . a 
nerical ] laTKEeT SaA QL Cal 


} } ] . " —_ —— } 
aches on the New Subway are now being covered 

: . ° 
vith this hard-wear synthetic fabric Another important 
- t rn . J y ‘ ry . ’ . >} > l< 
applicati s to the nufacture of bonded abrasive wheels 


Vinylidene chloride in itself is not a particularly promising 
: plastics manufacturer : it 
polymerise with uncontrollabl« while the 
which si at about 200° C. and 
decomposes at a slightly higher temperature. These properties 
they can be eliminated by mixing 


ateriai Iror the stanapoint or tne 
- } 
V1Ol¢ nce 
aa , 
Itens 


SOi1gd 


are serious drawbacks. but 
nercentage of 
poly- 


num- 


‘ , , . ._ ¥ a. 1. " 7 me i es a 1] 
the vinvlidene chloride with a relatively smal! 


another polymerisable substance before subjecting to 


] . noes ] ‘ as . . 
merisati I) » i< tl T) may be made 1rom an ené rmous 


nolymerising ingredients, a few examples being viny! 
. 1 ether. ethv! acrylate, m 
styrene, butadiene, diallyl maleate, ally! 


ber of c 


— a = 
acetate. vinvi chioriae. aivin\ etny] 


methacrvlate. 


chlori allyl crotonate and trially] borate. The copolymer 
from 93.5 parts vinylidene chloride, 3 parts methyl metha- 
crvlate and 2 parts ethy | acrvlate softens at 160° % that 
from 21 parts vinvlidene chloride and 9 parts allyl chloride 
oftens at 143° C. and decomposes at 199° C. Almost endless 


solids to very hard resins is offered by suitable variations in 
the number of copolymerising ingredients and their relative 


cope for the productior of materials ranging from rubbery 


proportions. 
Some examples of three-component copolymers made by 
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polymerisation in 
described in B.P. 


aqueous emulsion under pressure are 
5,045 (1.C.1., Ltd.). A tough mouldable 
rom 30 parts vinylidene chloride, 8 parts 
nethy!l vinyl ketone and 12 parts styrene, while a powdery 
esin softening at a much lower temperature was obtained 
vhen the methyl viny] ketone was replaced by an equal quan. 
methyl acrylate and the styrene by an equal quantity 
methacrylate, 


resin was formed 


itv oft 


t methy! 








Metallic Sodium 

Increasing Quantities Used in Germany 
RODUCTION of sodium metal in Germany has been 
increased in recent years and the prospects are that fur. 
One of the principal causes for 
these gains has been the increased use of sodium in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of aluminum and magnesium 
With the greatly expanded use of these light metal 
alloys for various manufacturing purposes, particularly the 
manufacture of aircraft, the demand for sodium metal has 
correspondingly increased. 

Increasing quantities of metallic sodium are also being con- 
sumed by the | industry. Demand has been 


ther gains will be recorded, 


allovs. 


electro-technical 
stimulated by the use of sodium vapour lamps for illumina- 
tion. Since sodium is an excellent conductor of electricity, 
wires consisting of sodium metal cores provided with copper 
mantles have been tinding increasing application. 

For some years, moreover, an outstanding field of applica. 
tion tor sodium metal has been in the manufacture of sodium 
cyanide and sodium peroxide. Sodium cyanide is an impor. 
tant material for cyanidation in the production of gold, as 
well as for galvanising purposes. Sodium peroxide is used 
is a bleaching agent in the textile industry. 
the increased demand for 


important si 
netallic sodium in and one which is destined 


he most uTrce of 


recent times, 


to gain steadily in the future, is for organic chemical syn- 
theses. An outstanding use in this sphere is for the manv- 
facture of Buna, the output of which has expanded consider- 


ably since the outbreak of war, sodium being used as contact 
metal in the ; of polymerisation from butadiene. 
The demand for metallic sodium in Germany has been given 
particularly marked impetus since June, 1939, when tetra- 
| lead, for the manufacture of which sodium is required, 
was introduced as a compulsory anti-knock agent in motor 
fuel, largely in replacement of ethyl alcohol, til] then almost 
the only anti-knock agent used in Germany. 
miscellaneous uses for sodium metal is the removal 
of traces of oxygen and moisture from rare gases, such as 
neon, helium, 


process 


| 
etn 


Amone 


argon, and krypton. 








Silicononyl Alcohol 
Simplified Method of Preparaticn 
A PROCEDURE for the preparation of ‘‘ siliconony! 
alcohol,’’ (C,H,),Si.C,H,OH, avoiding the vague and 
cumbersome phraseology of the classic account by Friedel 
and Crafts, and providing at the same time data on the yields, 
is reported by E. L. Niedzielski (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1940, 
02, 12, 3519). 

As starting material tetraethylsilane (silicononane) 
used which was transformed into triethyl-chloroethyl-mono- 
silane according to Friedel and Crafts. Ten grams of the 
chloro compound were refluxed for three hours with 5 gm. 
fused potassium acetate and 1.5 gm. acetic acid. The reaction 
product was poured into excess of water, separated, dried and 
submitted to fractionation, yielding 3.2 gm. of a fraction boil- 
and 214°C. which consisted of triethyl- 
acetoxyethyl-monosilane (yield 28 per cent.). This fraction 
was refluxed with 1oc.c. of a 22 per cent. solution of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. After three hours the product was 
transferred into excess of water and the isolation procedure 
given above for the acetate was applied. As a result 1.2 gr. 
siliconony! alcohol (b. p. 190° C., uncorrected) was obtained 
amounting to a yield of 48 per cent. 
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Personal Notes 

Dk. EDWARD A. Dolsy, Professor of Biochemistry at the 
St. Louis University School of Medicine since 1923, has been 
awarded the Willard Gibbs Medal by the Chicago section of 
the American Chemical Society. He is particularly well 
known for his work on hormones and vitamin K 

DR. JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard Univers- 
ity, the distinguished chemist who has arrived in this coun- 
try on a special scientific mission from the United States, 
received the honorary degree of D.Sc. at the Senate House, 
Cambridge, on March 14. Dr. Conant is already an honorary 
Fellow of Emmanuel College. 


Members of the Newcastle Chemical Industry Club were 
pleased to have their President, MR. A. TROBRIDGE, take the 
chair at the 22nd annual meeting held recently. In so doing 
he belied his confessed diminishing activity consequent upon 
entering his 82nd year, as the travelling conditions, immedi- 
ately after the great north-east snowstorm, were anything but 
pleasant. This mark of his continued interest in the club, 
of which he was a founder member and honorary secretary for 
many years, was greatly appreciated by those present, and his 
re-election was unanimous. 

LORD PorRTAL, D.S.O., M.V.O., Parliamentary Secretarv, 
Ministry of Supply; MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Labour; SIR NIGEL CAMPBELL ; 
Mr. CHARLES DUKES, Nationa] 
Municipal Workers; Mr. C. U 

lentary Private Secretary to the 
Trade: and Mr. M. WATKINS, 
Lewis, Ltd., London, have been 


Union of General and 
PEAT, M.C., M.P., Parlia 
President of the Board of 
Managing Director, John 
appointed additional mem 
bers of the Industrial and Export Council. They have con 
sented to serve also on the committee of the Council which 
has been appointed to assist in the concentration of industries. 

Mr. L. GERALD FIRTH, the president of the Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, U.S.A., a native of Sheffield, and the 
son of Mr. Lewis Firth, who for many years was the manag- 
ing director of Firth-Browns, Sheffield, is seeking to estab- 
ish a ** family feeling ’? between McKeesport, which has a 
population of 55,000, and Sheffield. In a letter to Mr. J. 
Wortley Fawcett, a director of Thos. Firth and John Brown, 
Ltd., Mr. Firth writes of the enthusiastic work by his fellow. 
citizens for British war relief and mentions that the workers 
of his company have asked that the first two mobile kitchens 
subscribed to by them should be assigned to the Sheffield 
district. 

OBITUARY 

LIEUTENANT JOHN HERON ROGERS, Rk 
on active service during the month of March has been 
announced, was the son of Mr. F. Heron Rogers, President 
f the Institution of Chemical Engineers. 


N.V.R.. whose death 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Starch Supplies 


he the House of Commons last week Mr. 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food 
why the proposal to restart the Monitrie farina factory was 
not proceeded with. 

Maior Lloyd George replied that no decision had been taken 
not to restart the Monitrie factory. The question was now 
under examination in the light of the present starch supplv 
position. 

In reply to a further question from Mr. White as to whether 
action would be taken in the matter, having regard to the 
time during which it had been under consideration, and the 
possibility of a growing shortage of starch, Major Lloyd 
George said that there would be no undue delay, the ques- 
tion of starch supplies being very much as it was 


Iron Ore in Northern Ireland 


Dr. Little inquired further regarding the percentage of iron 
in the samples of iron ore taken in County Down: and 


Graham White 


169 


whether the Minister of Supply would explore still further 

in that region with the object of taking additional samples 

ror testing. 
Sir Andrew 


ta ken showed 


reply, stated that the samples 
variations. The excavations were at 
present waterlogged, but he was prepared to consider furthe 
sampling when conditions became favourable. He added that 
the veins were very small and that the accessibility of the 
ore in quantity was a matter of vital importance. 


Duncan. in 
creat 








New Control Orders 


Aluminium Scrap 


HE Admiralty has issued the Segregation of Aluminium 


and Aluminium Alloy Scrap (Admiralty) Order 1941 
S.R. & O. 1941, No, 281). The order came into effect on 
March 3 and concerns those undertaking Admiralty work. 


Provision must be made for the collection, segregation, and 


storage of aluminium and aluminium alloys scrap 
in accordance with Admiralty directions 
Export Licensing 

Under the heading New Control Orders”? in our last 


week’s 
certain chemicals and ores to 
S.R. & O.° 1941, No. 308. 
now come to hand. 

Licences will, from March for the export, to 
all destinations, of aluminium sulphate, citric acid, sodium 
aluminate, ammonium chloride, argol and other crude tar 
trates, and tartaric acid and its salts (excluding potassium 
antimony tartrate and morphine tartrate), as well as starches 
and waxes, as already indicated. 

Licences will be required for the export, to certain speci 
fied destinations, of arsenic ore, cadmium ore, and cobalt ore. 


made to the control of 
certain destinations. under 
Details of these commodities have 


issue (p. 155) reference was 


27, be required 








Mixed Cellulose Esters 
Decrease in Acetone Solubility 


KLLULOSE  acetobutyrate and acteopropionate are 

mixed esters introduced in the last few years to the lacquer 
industry which are enjoying increasing popularity by virtue 
of their superiority in certain respects to ordinary acetone- 
soluble cellulose acetate. Mixed esters in which one .f the 
esterifving acids is dibasic are not yet commercial products 
and some experiments on the formation 
adipates recently described by Sakurada 
Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan. October, 1940, p 
. sterification 


of cellulose aceto 
and Matumoto (/ 
349B) should be of 
effected by react 
ing adipy! chloride with cellulose acetate in pyridine solution 
and the mixed esters were found to contain a proportion of 
the adipy! radical in the form of the half ester. In a typical 
case the cellulose acetate with an ester value of 222 (#.e., 22 
out of each 300 hydroxyl groups in the cellulose molecule 
were replaced by acetyl) was converted into a mixed ester in 
which 22 further hydroxvl] groups were replaced by the adipic 
radical as the half ester and a further 22 groups as diester. 
while 34 groups still remained free. 
were by no means 


solvents a 


interest. was conveniently 


tv 


The new mixed esters 
as soluble in acetone or other lacquer 
the original cellulose acetate 





A new daily tear-off device developed bv the LEEDS AND 
NORTHRUP Co. enables users of Micromax _§ strip-chart 
recorders to file a record of each dav’s operation. Made to fit 
‘tandard Micromax recorders, th edevice can be quickly and 
easily attached. A rubber stamp can be furnished which 
identifies the recorder and the location of the thermocouples, 
The cost is between S10 and S1-= according to whether or not 
| time-stamped paper is used) Complete details are pro 
vided in Folder N-163(1), issued by the Leeds and Northrup 
Co., 4934 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Lhe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W 


Patents ° 


Applications for Patents 


MAGNESIUM SILICATE PIGMENTS, and coating-compositions con 
taining same.—E. |. du Pont de Nemours and C United 
States, Dec, 12, °39.) 17541 

[TREATMENT OF BOILER FLUE GASES.—W. 
Ltd., Mavor, Aldermen and 
Borough of Fulham. 17385. 

PROCESS OF TREATING ANIMAL FIBRES, ETC.—J. R. Geigv. A-G 
Switzerland. Dee. 11, °39.; 17498. 

MANUFACTURE OF DISAZO DYESTUFFS.—J. R 
Switzerland, Dee. 11, °39.) 17506. 

MANUFACTURE OF SOLUBLE CELLULOSE 
and Iinperial (‘hemical Industries, Ltd. 

PRODUCTION OF POLYMERIK 
Morgan, J. T. Watts, and 
17362 

REFINING OF OILS. 
G. S. Pound. and S. R. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS SUBSTITUTE. 
Ltd.. C. Garrett. and J. A. Addie. 17461. 

MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPARENT SHEETS.—J. R. Myles, L 
Snowden, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 17363 

MOULDING OF SYNTHETIC RESINS.—Parnall Aireraft. Ltd. A. G 
Krazer-Nash, and G. K. Hills. 17321. 

LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION PROCESSES, and products ob 
tained thereby.—Pittsburgh Coal Carbonisation Co United 
States, Aug. 2.) 17406. 

PRODUCTION OF CHROMIC CHLORIDE.- 
United States, Dec. 23, °39.) 17525. 

CHLORINATION OF CHROMIUM-BEARING MATERIALS 
Plate Glass Co. (United States, Nov. 30, ’39.) 17526. 

MANUFACTURE OF QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS.—Roche 
Products, Ltd., F. Bergel, A. Cohen, and N. C. Hindley. 17527 

PREPARATION. ETC., OF SUGAR SUBSTITUTES.—A. Rosenthal. 17487. 

PROCESS FOR PREPARATION OF ANTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES.- 
Sandoz, Ltd. Switzerland. Dec. 9. °39.) 17316. 

METHOD FOR USE OF LUMINOUS POWDER.—L. Schoen 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOSITE ARTICLES.—Scientific and 
Research. Honorary Advisory Council for (United States. 
7, 309.) 17483. 

MEASURING-GAUGES —F. E. 


Francis. Simon-Carves. 
Councillors of the Metropolitan 


ETHERS.—-A. A 
17542. 
MATERIALS.—J. R. 

Imperial Chemical 


liloughton 


Lewis. e B 
Industries. Ltd 
Low lemperature Carbou Sation., Ltd : 
Ellis. 17477. 


Lumsden and Mackenzie. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass C 


Pittsburg] 


1743] 
Industrial 
Dec. 


Woodward. 17427. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


PRODUCTION OF ETHERS of polvhvdric alecohols.—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co. June 6, 1939. 9754, 40. 

MANUFACTURE Ot} CHROMIUM COMFLEX COMPOTNDS of 
oxvazo-dyestuffs.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. 
Application, 9833/40.) June 6, 1939. 9832/40. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF d-LYSERGIC ACID-d-l-HYDROXY- 
BUTYLAMIDE-2.—Sandoz, Ltd. June 6, 1939. 9896 40. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION d-LYSERGIC ACID-/-3-DIHYDROXY- 


ortho- 
Cognate 


TRI-METHYLENE-AMIDE-2.—Sandoz, Ltd. June 6, 1939. 9897 / 40. 
MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS from primary alli- 
phatic aldehydes.—Dr. A. Wacker Ges. fur Electrochemische 


Industrie Ges May "27, 1939. 
PRESSES FOR THE MANUFACTURE 0O} 
and the like.—O. Kristoffersen. June 5B. 


10476 /40. 
ARTICLES 0} 
1939. 


ARTIFICIAI 
1523 40) 


RESIN 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


EMULSIFIERS. 
March 17, 1938. 
DETERGENT AND GERMICIBAL COMPOSITIONS 

Works. March 24, 1938. 530.040. 
MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSVPHATE FERTILISERS 
eal Corporation. June 15, 1938. 530,244. 


and the production of emulsions \ Herlow 
530.240. 
Alkali 


Mathieson 


Davison Cher! 


APPARATUS FOR THE SEPARATION OF IMMISCIBLE LIQUIDS.- 
Aladdin Industries, Ltd... H. C. Hebard. and B.S Dearing. May 
17. 1939 Cognate Application, 21323/39.) 530.245 

INSECTICIDAL COMPOSITIONS.—J. R. Booer. and Levton Maru 


529 ORR. 
Texaco Development Corpora 


facturing Co., Ltd. May 30, 1939 
MANUFACTURE OF MOTOR FUEITS 


Hien June 25. 1938. 530.250. 

PRODUCTION OF MIXED ADHESI\ES.—Henkel and Cr (yer 
August 5. 1938. 529.995. 

PREPARING RESINOUS CONDENSATION PRODUCTS \rmour and 


Co. June 1, 1938. 
MANUFACTURE OF 
and H H Chesny 


529 996. 
REACTIVE 
May 31. 1939. 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE.--F. Elkington. 


530,048. 


REMOVAL OF MERCAPTANS from hydrocarbon distillates._-N. V 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. June 25, 1938. 529.99% 
PRODUCTION OF BRANCHED CHAIN HYDROCARBONS.—J. G. Fife 


N.V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij) June 1, 1959. 
930 253 
VIetrHOD OF KEMOVING ARSENIC, artim \ atial phiospheort Pheots 


res Lddeholms Aktiebolag 1938 530.049. 


J ine a 





. ’.C.2, at ls. each. 
are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Quicns \ al ~ rbped and Values 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


VAPORISING FURNACE for zine and other metals.—M. G. Dixoy 
International Smelting and Refining Co.). June 2, 1939. 530,054 
MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. June 4, 1938. 530,169. 

PRODUCTION OF CONDENSATION POLYMERS.—E. 1. du 
Nemours and Co. June 24, 1938. 530,267. 

MANUFACTURE OF THE NITRILES or organic carboxylic acids.. 
li. Dreyfus. June 7, 1939. (Cognate Application, 19707, 39 
030,269. 

PRODUCTION OF ALBUMIN AND ALCOHOL from vegetable juices. 
(‘elec Corporation. Ltd., S. M. Phillips and A. Baker. June & 
1939. 530.270. 

PRODUCTION OF THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS In fibrous or 


Pont (it 


] 
cellula 


form.—W. I. Taylor. June 8, 1939. 530,271. 
PLASTIC MOULDING-COMPOSITIONS.—British Thomson-Housto: 
(‘o., Ltd. June 8, 1938. 530,007, 


METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUSLY AND AUTOMATI 
\LLY SEPARATING THE SOLID CONSTITUENTS from the liquid consti. 
tuents of a cyanided ore pulp, and for separating the precipitates 
from cyanide solutions. A. E. Jeffery, and JJ. A. Neville. Fah 
3. 1939. 530,009. 

METHODS OF BONDING RUBBER to fibrous materials. 
Rubber Co. July 2, 1938. 530,011. 

(‘OLOURATION OF TEXTILE MATERIALS.—British 
June 14. 1988. 530.013. 


Lnited States 


Celanese. Ltd 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


exceptions there is no change to In quotations 
general run of chemicals and the price 
throughout the market is steadv with a firm undertone. I} 
ontrolied rates for sulphuric acid have been revised and are 
little higher, and quotations for carbonate of potash have beer 
reduced as from March 12, the hydrated by 5s. per ton and the 
calcined by 30s. per ton. So far as new business is concerned 

Ket demand with export 


report 


positiol 


most sections of the mar! 


rket report a steady 
receiving t hy chief 


nquiries attention. Acetic acid, tartaric acid 
and citric acid are in good call and chlorate of soda is an activ 
item. Available supplies of nearly al] the potash materials ar 


have a higher tendency. There is n 
weck in the market for 


volume of trade is moderate with values fairly well main 


feature Ta) record this 
and the 


Talhned. 


Manxcuester.—Outy restrictions in What are officially regarded 


a the i@SsS ess¢ ntial industries are ¢€ xpected to make their influence 
leit on the consumption ol « hemicals before long. In the mean: 
time, however, there has been a fairly satisfactory call for contract 


supplies of the leading heavy materials on the Manchester market 


whilst a moderate volume of fresh business has been reported, 
Price movements have again been few, though general market 
bKdItTLOn are firm. Among the by-products ( rude tar, creosot 


and the xvlols and other light materials are al! meetine wit! 
an active demand and values are very strong. 

position in the Scottish heavy ch 
Both home and export business 
with prices keeping firm. 


Price Changes 
Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 10d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


ls. 84d. to 2s. per lb. 
Arsenic Sulphice.—Ycllow, Is. 9d. per lb. 
Cadmium Sulphide.—5s. 6d. to 6s, 6d. per |b, 
Carbon Black.— 4d. 
Chrometan.—Crvstals. jid., per Ib.. 
in drums. 
Copper Sulphate.—\Mancnester: £29, less 2 per 
casks, f.o.b, Liverpool. 
Crecsote.— MANCHESTER: 54d, to 74d. per ga 
Cresylic Acid.—7/99° Is. 


} 
lld. to 2s. 6d. per gal.; Pale, 99/100’ 
2s. 2d. per gal. 


Methyl Acetone.—40.50° £45 to £46 per ton. 


GLascow .—Ths mical trad 


Crimson 


nail . | = 
according to pack'ne. 


£23 per ton d/d stat 


1¢ 72d. per Ib... 


iquor, 


Naphtha. Solvent. 4)/160' Is. Bd. to Ys. 6d. per cal. : Heavy 
{H) 1 {HS ls, id. TO ls. Sd. : naked al works. 
Pyridine.—90/140° 17s. per gal.: 90/160° 13s. 6d.;: 90/180° 4: 


to 5s. per gal.. f.o.b. 
Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake). 


Manchester: £4 7s. 6d. ex works. 


Sulphur.—Finely powdered, £18 10s. per ton d/d., precip, B.P 
OSs. er CW. 

Sulphuric Acid.—168°Tw.. £6 10s, to £7 10s. per ton; 140°Tw 
vsenic-free, £4 11s. per ton: 140°Tw.. arsenious, £4 3s. 6 
per ton; quotations naked at sellers’ works. 


Vegetable Lamp Black. £14 per ton 
Wood Tar.—-“£4 tou Lb per tom, ac quality 
Xylol. Commercial, 3s, 4d. to 3s. 5d. per gal.: pure, ds. 6d. 


eoal tar products 


continues 
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General News 





fue WorsHIPFUL COMPANY oO} 
established. in the University ot 
Fellowship of Science. 


CLOTHWORKERS has recently 
London, the William Gilles 
open to internal or external 
and will be of the 


The award, 


CS, will be made biennially, value O] 


punt 


NEARLY SOO DririsH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS dealing with the 
tlhieni and application ot latex have been issued ~l1nce the 
publication of Rubber Latex, in November, 1936, by the British 

er Publicity Association, 19 Fenchurch Street, London, 
3. The patent abstracts have therefore been brought up 
»}date by a supplement which will be forwarded by the Associz 


lree ol charge, 


‘ me 


on request. 


Tue Boarp or Trave INDEX Number for wholesale prices 


ndustrial materials and manufactures tor the month ot 
February is 152.9 (1930=100). For chemicals and oils the 
figure is 124.4: for iron and steel 180.8: and tor non-ferrous 
pet ils 124.2. Com} ared with January . 1941, these figures show 


respective rises ol 0.4, 0.5, and O.6 per Increases were 
small in the items covered by these three CTOUps, 
th ion Imported the 


| 5 per cent. 


cent. 
cenerally 


. 1 


iron ore was aenrer and price Of tin ros 


woul =) 


SPEAKING ON ‘‘Oil and the Search for It”? at the Gluscow 

{ + fe Of the Roval Scottish Geographical Society, last Satur- 
lr. é. v. Harrison said that Crermany might count on a 
supply of about 15 million tons of crude oil annually, which she 
‘ould make go a very long way, even in war time. The suppl 
dequate lubricating oil, however, was a much more difficult 
this 


ier, 2&5 eould not be manutactured Trom ever\ sort of 
ile oil, ana IL Was slgnificant that since the War it Was thre 
import of lubricating oil that had bounded up far more than that 
petrol. 
THe ComMerciaAL Liprarian of Southwark has been paving 


insolicited testimonial to The Southwark 

by ouch Couneil has provided tel porar\ accomImmodat On at its 
Commercial Library tor local firms damaged by 
Such 2 some ot their records 
aid of the wide range of material available there. ‘The 
Librarian is approaching trade journals 
equest that they will help to spread this news for him, tor, he 
says, “‘our experience proves that trade papers are read very 
aretully, and the contents digested very thoroughly by those 
interested.’ The questions that have been answered satisfac- 
torily with the combined help of the Commercial Library and 
trade papers include, to our knowledge, the price of ‘elephants’ 


trade journals. 
enemv action. 
firms have been able to reconstruct 
\ thy the 


omunercial with a 


tals 
Foreign News 
FIRST HALF oj 1940 acid imports into 
Egypt inereased to 22,954 ke., valued at £13569, cninst 
17 O80 ko, (£11774) tor the Siibbie ys riod O} L929, 


DURING THE tartaric 


¢ ‘ 
as a 


CHLORIDE into the U.S., according td 
1940. were 1352 short tons, 
O39. 


[MPORTS OF 
stat ist les ror 


AMMONIOCM 


'¢ bbradbhary cp pre =a. 


ite] a «nuarter of the volume tor 
i 


THe 100 PER CENT. CUSTOMS SURCHARGE on goods entering 


Guatemala has been removed from goods manufactured in any 
part ol the [ nited ly nedom., 
Tue Diavonp AcKAtt Co., of Texas, is to start construction 


Dallas, 


od) 1th) 31] eate and 


WINOST Ab Once, al Texas, or a new plant fo manutacture 
silicate products, 

IMPORTS OF GLYCERINE into Burma in the first eleven months 
1940 amounted to 413 valued at 23,446 


nared with total Imports for the whole of 1939 of 379 cwt. 


cwt., rupees, com- 


and ot a new 
a plant 


Brit ish 


BAUXITE 
manutactured in 
suggested to the 
Brazil. 


IMPORTATION FROM BRAZIL Ol 
which is shortly to be 
eonstruction in SS. Paulo, 
Mission durine its 


THE 
ree plastic, 
W in 


Ec. , 


Was 


1C recent Visit TO 


I’ IS REPORTED FROM GERMANY, via the United States, that 
‘wool. | fibres ot 0.038 diameter, Is 


lumninium made « mm, 


, ange 
einy used to replace asbestos for railway carriage brake-lining. 
Each fibre is covered with a synthetic rubber coating. 


following ate added 
. ; 
Brazil l~ } a) 


lors ob Gopper, hy} ISS. Hrolze, 


2) | the 
the exportation of 
| 


UNpER A DECRER dated February 
vood 


bithctet 


the list of which trom 


Dbited except lcenee all 








From Week to Week 


SULPHAPYRIDINE HAS BEEN ADDED to the list of chemicals 
made in Canada tor the purpose ol the administration of tariff 
item 2O8t. The ruling to this effect came into operation on 
February 18. 

CORNELL 


School oO] 


UNIVERSITY Is to have a new buildine for the 
Chemieal Engineering, to be erected at a Gost of 
$700,000. The donor is Mr. Franklin W. Olin. president of the 
West set Cartridge UO.. a civil engineering craduate and trustee 
of the university. Construction will begin immediately and 
should be completed by October, 1941. 


DRILLING OF THE FIRST TEST OIL WELL in Papua was due to 
begin in January, according to the annual report of Oil Search, 
Ltd. The the Vailala River, about 75 miles from 
the mouth, and the work is to be carried out by the Australasian 
Petroleum Co., Pty., Ltd., who have spent upwards of £700,000 
on surveys and drilling equipment. 


site Is on 


A SITE ON THE WEST COAST of the United States is to be 
selected by the Union Carbide Co. and the Electro Metallur- 
vical Co. (units of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation) 
tor the immediate erection ot a combined earbide and ferro-alloy 
plant. The manufacture of caicium ecarbide along with ferro- 
silicon, ferro manganese, and ferro-chrome allovs is envisaged. 
bureAu or Mines, U.S. 
output Oo} 


ACCORDING TO THE 
the Interior. 


flasks in 


Department of 
mercury amounted to 38700 
December last. cOon)} with 5400 flasks in Novem- 
ber. The previous high level tor recent was 3600 flasks 
hi September and November. The consumption, however, tell 


doinest ve 
ared 


\ ea rs 


trom 2000 flasks in Noveimber to 2100 in December. i xports 
totalled DUG fiasks, O] which BYES: went to the U.K. 


ALL THE CIDER APPLES in Normandy and part ot 
states a French correspondent of The Times, 
by the Germans for the certain war pro 
duet.” We have already recorded the use of apples by the 
Germans tor paper making; no doubt they are capable also of 
utilising apple cellulose for explosive manufacture and malic 
acid for relieving sore throats. 


brittany. 
have heen removed 
manutacture of ‘‘a 


| 


THE PROBLEM OF DiIspostNG of the by-products and waste 
products of the citrus fruit industry is dealt with in Cireular 
No. 577 of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The volatile 
oils in the peel are used as tlavours and perfumes; no useful 
purpose has yet been found for the glycosides in the pulp 
(hesperidin in oranges, lemons, and tangerines: narangin in 
grapetruit); some attempt has been made to utilise the volatile 
oll from the seeds (mainly glycerides of fatty acids) by drying 
and pressing; and the waste from canning plants has served 
as a cattle-feed and as # humus-producing fertiliser. 








Forthcoming Events 


MELTING OF THE SoutH YorkKSHIRE Section, Institute 
of Chemistry. and the Yorkshire Section, Society of Chemical 
Industry, will be held on March 25, at 6.30 p.m., at the Techni- 
cal College, Rotherham. Mr. A. W. Chapman, D.Sce., F.I.C., 
will lecture on some Aspects ot Boiler Water Treatment.”’ 
AT A MEETING at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, on March 26, at 1.45 p.m., the Aldred 


A JOINT 


Lecture on ‘“‘Discovery and Invention’’ will be delivered b: 


Sir Richard Gregory, Bart... F.R.S. 

A MEETING of the Electrodepositors’ Technical Society will 
be held at the Northampton Polytechnic, St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1, on March 31, 1941, at 3.30 p.m. 
presented: ““B.N.F. Jet Test for 
Determining the Thickness of Silver Coatings,’’ by Mr. R. A. F. 
[lammond, and ‘** Research in Progress at the National Bureau 
of Standards,’ by Dr. Wm. Blum. The 
by the President, Dr. H. J. T. Ellingham. 
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Commercial Intelligence 
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Mortgages and Charges 


? ; 
‘ Lic 


Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 


registered within 21] days after its creation, otherwise it 


be vold against the liquidator and any creditor The Aet 


provides that every company shall, in making its Annual 


shali 


“1 
< ist 


Ss ull 


mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 


and Charges have been s0 registered. In each case the 


tota! 


debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary 


uch total may have been reduced 
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Chemical Trade Inquiries 
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Che Chemical Age—March 22, 1941 


New Companies Registered 
P. H. Products, Ltd. (365,744). Private company. Capital 


500 shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and dealerg in 
gyps um. disiniect- 
Ladislas 1... Boutiha, 


oe 


Hertford Street 
Sonbro Products, Lid. (365,%25). rivate company. Capital 
QU in 200 share Ll each. Sia a urers | alte dealer rs 1n 
prepal LL1ONs, Si ! 3, pe les. ) P PLC. Di rec Ss: 
, \ ‘ f 5 Oil, ATTY y amliton H. 
rrett. Registered VWihce: % D>. tree Ho iOW, Mi ales he 


pneenuaer Labor: atories (Eastern), Ltd. 365,651). Private 
mpany. Aapit tal £25,000 in 25.000 shares of £1 each (5000 a 


\ 


20°000 D : Manuta Ol ind lealer: in phar! a- 
ical products, foods and medicines, etc. rectors: Frank G., 
Fison, Albert G. Barthel, Joshua Green, and Walter G. T, 
Kard ole! Anklate) ies, 2, Bond Court, E.C.4. 
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